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FOREWORD 


I NFORMATION A^BOUT developments in the field of 
education of visually handicapped children and about re- 
sources available to assist educators.in their efforts to initiate,- 
extend, and improve educational proprams for these children 
appears in a wiijle variety of pamphlets and professional 
journals. An attempt is made in this bulletin to summarize 
recent developments so that this information may be more 
readily accessible to those involved in planning and ad- 
ministering programs for children who are handicapped in 
school because of visual loss or impairment. 

A large number of-educators assisted in the preparation 
of this bulletin, and their help is gratefully acknowledged. 
Special appreciation is due Mollie Vlasnik, parent counselor, 
Oregon State School for the Blind, and Mrs. Laura Zetsche, 
counselor, Portland, Oreg., Public Schools, for their sub- 
stantial contributions to chapter II. Carl Davis, head, 
Department of Psychology and Guidance, Perkins School 
for thci Blind, Watertown, Mass., provided much of the ma- 
terial pertaining, to the clinical evaluation of visually handi- 
capped children contained in chapter III>. 


Eric R. Baber, 

Assistant Cominissioner, 
Division of EJemen tary 
and'Secondary Education 


Ralph C. M. Flttnt, 
Associate Commissioner for 
Educational Research and 
* Development 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


o 

ERIC 


T HE TERM visually handicapped as used in this publication ap- 
plies to children who either have no vision or whose visual limi- 
tations -after correct ion result in educational handicaps unless special 
provisions are made. The bulletin is not concerned with children 
whose vision can be brought up to normal or near normal by treatment 
or glasses, thus enabling them to participate fully in the regular * 
school program. 

Visually handicapped children haye demonstrated that they are 
more like those with normal vision than they are different from them. 
They have the same basic physical, intellectual, and emotional needs 
as all children. 'In addition, they have some special needs caused by 
their visual impairments. Most of them can be assured of becoming 
mature, independent, contributing members of society when provided 
with competent eye care, good environment, and suitable educational 
programs. The extent to which schools meet the special educational 
needs of these children and provide equal educational opportunities 
for them will do much to determine whether the country is to have 
the benefit of their talents. 

The number of visually handicapped children enrolled in the Na- 
tion’s schools has risen sharply in recent years. Special residential 
school enrollments haVe also mounted steadily v Between 1948 and 
1958 the number of local public school systems reporting enrollments 
of blind children increased 10 times. During this same 10-year period 
public school facilities for children classified as partially seeing nearly 
doubled. Not only have programs been expanded, but new* philo- 
sophies and different types of programs have also evolved. 

The increased number of very young visually handicapped children 
and the fact that more of these children than ever before^ remain at 
home to receive their education in local school programs have led 
to a growing concern for the effect of adverse parental attitudes aijd 
reactions on their development. This concern has stimulated intc 
in establishing, expanding,' and coordinating parent counseling pi 
grams by personnel in schools and other agencies conducting the 
programs. This and other aspects of parent-child and home-school 
relationships are explored in chapter II. The appraisal procedures . 
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used to select those children with partinl vision who ere in need of 
special education are rather complex and have undergone considerable 
change m recent years: This aspect of the school program is presented I 
in some detail m chapter III. Also included in this chapter is a t 
ummary of some of the basic instructional needs of visually handi- i 

^ capped children for which schools make special provisions 

Even though the number of visually handicapped children has in- 
creased significantly during the past two decades, the incidence and 
prevalence of these children in the school population remain com- 
parativelyjow. I„ many instances several school systems or coun- 
ties cooperate in supporting special instructional programs. The 
systematic development of comprehensive school programs for these 
c 1 dren, however, has been especially successful in States which have 
ong-range statewide plans. State departments of education are as- 
suming an increasingly active role. Every State department of edu- 
ca ion has at least one person on its staff with responsibility in the field 
of speeml education, and many are employing specialists in the edu- 
cation of visually handicapped children . 1 This mo\/nent, along with 
developments in residential and local school programs and some con- 
siderations involved m planning, developing, and administering spe- 
cial educational facilities for visually handicapped children, is re- 
viewed m chapter IV. Chapter V contains a listing of some of the 

national sources from which educational aids and professional litera- - 
ture may be secured. 


CHAPTER II 


The Child at Home 

P ARENTS of visually handicapped children face many problems. 
Authorities planning school programs for these children should 
\ recognize that some of the parents will require professional assistance 
if they are to develop satisfactory relationships with their children. 
If the problems remain unresolved, they may have lasting effects on 
the degree of success these children have in school and on their to- 
tal life adjustment as well. 

The child who is handicapped by a visual loss or impairment must 
have the love and care of his parents just like his normally seeing 
brothers and sisters. He may have even greater need for their affec- 
tion and understanding if he is to make a healthy adjustment to his 
defective vision. Many parents are realistic in their attitudes toward 
their child and his handicap. When told by the eye specialist that 
the eye condition cannot be improved, they begin to study possibilities 
for care and education. Such parents are able to make constructive 
plans. Their objective reaction to the handicap often is reflected by 
the child’s self confidence and favorable progress. 

Other parents find the task more difficult. In looking forward to 
the arrival of a baby, they think of one who is normal and not handi- 
capped. All parents are saddened and somewhat bewildered when 
they discover their baby is blind or partially seeing or that such a 
condition has developed in an older child. Since visually handi- 
capped persons, particularly children, are relatively few in number, 
many parents have never known such a child. They may not recog- 
nize the basic similarities of all children and feel that they cannot 
share experiences with parents who have children with normal vision. 
The only blind person some parents have known may be an elderly 
man or woman sitting dejectedly at home or one soliciting funds on 
a street corner. These thoughts, along with a fear of doing the wrong 
thing for a child they cannot understand, may interfere with the nor- 
mal parent-child relationship. Other parents may resent having a 
handicapped child and blame themselves or their families, for the 
child they look upon as defective. Without help, such feelings may 
make it impossible for parents to see the potential within each child 
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to become an active, happy; and responsible person filled with youth- 
ful zest for living. V 

Parents need not openly express their feelings. Some continue 
to anticipate the child’s every need, dressing and feeding him long 
after he is old enough to learn such skills. Others shower their 
children with material things but are unable to give them affection. 
The visually handicapped infant or child who is deprived ofpersonal 
contacts with warm accepting parents, even more than the child who 
can react to the visual stimuli around him, may be prone to withdraw 
into a restricted world of his own in search of substitute satisfactions, 
^desirable behavior patterns may arrest development at a low level. 
While the degree of satisfaction derived from such behavior is gen- 
erally very limited, it may be sufficient when combined with fear of 
reaching out for more normal personal relations to make the child re- 
sist skilled professional help at a later date. -^Counselors who have 
forked with parents of visually handicapped children frequently 
stress two points in connection with parent counseling programs: (1) 
Assistance to these parents should be made readily accessible and (2) 
the parents should be advised of the availability and source of the 
counseling service at the earliest possible moment following the diag- 
nosis of blindness or severely limited vision in their child. 


Parent Counseling Programs 

The need for early and continuing assistance, along with the fact 
at several persons and agencies within a community and State have' 
elpful services which may be available to parents of visually handi- 
capped children, has led to the development of specialized counseling 
programs in some areas. Counselors are provided who have knowi- 
ng© of some of the medical implications of eye conditions commonly 
found among children, of the total development of visually handi- 
capped children, and of resources in health, education, and welfare to 
assist m meeting individual needs. Home visits are generally an in- 
tegral part of programs established under such auspices as public 
or private agencies >r the visually handicapped, residential schools 
for the visually handicapped, city or State departments of education, 
State departments of healt h or welfare, and hospitals or clinics. 

Persons associated with these programs report that the supportive 
services of professional workers assigned to families of visually handi- 
capped children have been beneficial in many ways. Parents profit 
from opportunities to gain some understanding of their feelings and 
to s are experiences with others. Even those with very constructive 
attitudes can be aided in helping their children develop daily living 
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skills and readiness for school placement at the usual age. They can 
be helped to realize the importance of giving their children every 
opportunity to have firsthand experiences which will be meaningful 
to them as blind or partially seeing children and of encouraging them 
to assume responsibilities appropriate for their age. The services of 
these counselors have been especially effective in helping parents of 
young children establish confidence in themselves and realize the simi- 
larities between visually handicapped children and those with average 
vision. They also have come to be used increasingly with parents of 
school-age children serving as a liaison between the school and the 
home. 

Many parents report how alone they feel upon learning their child 
is visually handicapped. Help iiT locating the type of assistance they 
need may be obtained from visiting the nearest school or by writing to 
the State department of education, a residential school, or the State 
commission for the visually handicapped. Principals of local public 
schools often can provide parents with information about special edu- 
cation programs and make referrals to parent counselors or to special- 
ists in other agencies. The schools, too, profit from an early school visit 
by parents even while their child is still an infant. Schools can serve 
these children more effectively if officials are given detailed informa- 
tion about children prior to appljcatiop for -enrollment. Advance 
planning helps assure the provision of specialized instructional serv- 
ices, equipment, and materials. This is especially true in cases where 
additional teachers may be required or when books and equipment 
must be purchased or custom-made for children entering school. 

.Levels of Expectation 

The establishment of realistic levels of expectation for each visually 
handicapped child both in the home and at school is probably more 
important than most parents and teachers realize. Adherence to 
appropriate performance standards helps motivate these children to 
adjust to their physical limitations. It may help them put forth the 
extra effort required to work up to the level of their ability. Some 
parents feel they must force children to excel in all activities in a 
misguided effort to help them make up for their visual loss or impair- 
ment. Leisure hours inay be sacrificed for intensive study and instruc- 
tion, taxing the physical as well as mental capacities of the children. 
Children, especially those with limited intellectual ability, may feel 
defeated and rejected in a situation of this type. On the other hand, 



Oregon state School for the Blind, Salem, Oreg. 
The blind child s feeling of personal worth Is heightened by realistic 


expectations. 



many well-meaning adults accept or excuse below-average perform- 
ance when adherence to realistic expectations would be much more 
beneficial. 

If a child’s only handicap is blindness or limited vision, there are 
many skills which he should learn at about the same age as fully 
sighted children. He should, for instance, start to walk, talk,' and 
develop independent eatin^K^bits between the ages of 1 and 2, on the 
average. With appropriate guidance and understanding his toilet 
training will proceed at about the same rate as it would for any child 
with comparable ability. At 4 rind 5 he usually will demonstrate a 
growing interest in other people, objects, and places, and try to satisfy 
this curiosity by asking innumerable questions and by sensory explora- 
tion and firsthand experiences. 
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Reasonable levels of expectation should be applied also to the matter 
' of discipline. Pauline C. Cohen describes the feeling of many parents 
of handicapped children regarding discipline : 

Like all parents, the parents of the handicapped child are very anxious 
about discipline. Their anxiety may be intensified by their concern about 
putting restrictions on a person who seems defenseless because of the limi- 
tations imposed by his handicap. Or the parents may feel that th'e child 
Is entitled to special privileges because he is handicapped. Usually the 
parents rationalize that disciplining the child should be delayed because 
the child is too young to understand, or because he has so much more to 
learn than others. These rationalizations are natural, but they do not 
help the handicapped child who needs to learn as early as possible what is 
expected of him. The caseworker should emphasize to the parent that the 
handicap is secondary and the child is primary. Like all human beings, the 
handicapped child responds well if he knows what is expected of him and 
if what is expected of him is related to his capacities . 1 


1 Pauline C. Cohen, “The Impact of the Handicapped Child on the Family,” Social Cota 
Work, March 1962. 


Oregon Biate School foe the Blind, Salem, Oreg. 

With proper guidance the child whose only handicap is blindness learns 
many skills at the same age as children with average sight. 
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* Enriching and Supplementing School Experiences. 

Parents can be especially effective in supplementing the school’s 
efforts to provide the visually handicapped child with well-rounded 
educational experiences. Many of the detailed explanations and first- 
hand experiences needed to help develop meaningful concepts -about 
the world around them can be provided best in the home during leisure- 
time activities. Reading aloud is not only a pleasant experience for 
both parent and child, but may do much to motivate the develop- 
ment of independent reading skills. Through questions and dis- 
cussions of material read aloud, children may reveal their limited 
understanding of words and concepts used. Alert parents in coopera- 
tion with school personnel can utilize home, family, and community 
resources to extend understanding and reinforce learning. Routine 
trips, to various stores and rides in buses, trains, and airplanes are 
rich in educational potential for the visually handicapped child. This 
is particularly true if he is traveling with an understanding adult 
who is willing to allow him time and freedom to explore the many 
curiosities aroused by such trips. Visits can be arranged to farms, 
dairies, and bakeries and to such public facilities as police and fire 
departments, libraries, museums, and zoos. Recreational opportuni- 
ties which can be important to both the handicapped child and his 
parents are readily available in many communities. These frequently 
include opportunities for lessons in swimming, roller skating, music, 
dancing, and-membership in youth organizations.* 

Parents also can be helpful by presenting positive attitudes toward 
school. A child’s progress may be affected craatly by the degree of 
interest his parents express in his school actiW#es. It is particularly 
important for parents of children attending residential schools to 
take advantage of every opportunity to convey their interest both 
in the child and in his schooling through letters and visits and in 
conversations with him during holidays and weekends at home. 


The Older Child 

As the child grows into adolescence and young adulthood, concern 
for social and vocational success may appear. He will question the 
effect of his physical limitation on future employment and on his 
total life adjustment. He may become more concerned about winning 

* Additional community resources are presented In the article. “Community Resources 
ATallable to Visually Handicapped Children In our Community," by Hester Turner, Con- 
crming the Education of Blind Children, Educational 8erles No. 12. New York : American 
foundation for the Blind. 1959. 
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or maintaining respect from sighted "peers. Needs for maximum 
efficiency in study habits, independent reading and travel skills, and 
more and better educational equipment and materials will become ap- 
parent as the adolescent child emerges into an ever-widening environ- 
ment with increasing demands. The visually handicapped child like 
most sighted children will show especially uneven growth and social 
and emotional development at this time. As he fluctuates between 
desires for freedom and for support from adults, his needs will mount 
for understanding and factual responses in depth to his questions. 
Parents as well as teachers should be alert to these feelings and needs. 
They should seek assistance from parent counselors, special teachers 
and administrators of programs for visually handicapped children, 
eye specialists, and guidance and vocational counselors so that the 
child may have factual information and assistance from the best sources 
available. Counselors employed in the high schools and in State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies or commissions for the visually 
handicapped can be important sources of information and support.' 


Suggested Readings 
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CHAPTER III 

The Child at School 


T^ISUALLY HANDICAPPED children must be identified by the 
▼ schools before special instruction can be made available to them, 
ne school vision screening program to identify those who may be in 
need of eye care is often the first step in locating children who are 
visually handicapped. As a second step, however, routine procedures 
are needed to assure referral to education specialists of children whose 
education is threatened by visual defects which cannot be remedied by 
treatment or refraction. These procedures are reviewed in this chap- 
ter, along with some of the basic instructional needs of visually handi- 
capped children which are met when appropriate educational provi- 
sions are made. 


Vision Screening 


Many visual impairments are prevented or their severity reduced 
when effective programs are provided for locating and referring chil- 
dren in need of care to eye specialists. Even more could be accom- 
plished if every child were to have at least one professional eye exami- 
nation before entering school. Vision screening is an essential part 
of the general school health program in a large and growing number 
of the Nations schools. Experience with school children shows that 
as many as one in every four may have some type of eye problem re- 
quiring attention from an eye specialist. Yet the great majority of 
children have not had professional eye examinations when they enter 
school. Some have not been given preliminary tests to help deter- 
mine if they might, benefit from such examinations. The fact that 
many young men inducted into the armed forces require eye care indi- 
“J? ? need for better vision screening programs in the schools. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness has been asso- 
ciated with many school vision screening projects . 1 They suggest 


°" ,hl * e *P ertw "* •ttmmartwd In their Publication 257. 
ion Screening In School*, obtainable at email cost from the Society. 


691-034 
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that local eye health committees be formed to assist school authorities 
in planning all phases of the eye health program. Such committees * 
frequently include representatives of eye specialists, school health per- 
sonnel, and school administrators. They are helpflMffi making annual 
reviews of the effectiveness of screening progranreand in arranging 
provisions for treatment, of children whose parents cannot afford 
proper eye care. 


Identifying the Visually Handicapped Child 

Increased emphasis is being given to the development of systematic 
statewide programs for early identification and referral of infants 
and preschool children who may l>e visually handicapped. State de- 
partments of education and other public and private agenciw? and 
organizations serving youth are coordinating their programs through 
the establishment of joint committees and procedures for the routine 
referral to education specialists of children with visual limitations. 
These procedures facilitate bringing together parents who desire 
assistance with specialized personnel before undesirable behavioral 
patterns are adopted by the handicapped children. Sharing of in- 
formation by agenciesf^rving children also aids in the compilation of 
accurate statistics oil the number and location of handicapped children, 
which is especially important in long-range planning of school 
programs. 

Once children are enrolled in school the responsibility of identifying 
those requiring special instruction because of their defective vision 
must be assumed, to a rather large extent, by school officials. Because 
of the obvious nature of his disability the blind school age child is 
usually brought to the attention of school authorities. Identification 
by the school of children often classified as partiallv seeing is some- 
times more difficult. These are children whose limited vision consti- 
tutes an educational handicap but who have sufficient residual vision 
to permit reading by means of print. Their visual impairment is not 
always as obvious as that of the blind child, and schools which have 
developed systematic procedures for their identification and referral 
have found such procedures very helpful. 

School programs for visually handicapped children were founded in 
part upon the belief that children with limited vision would damage 
their eyes if they used them to full extent in school. Children were 
placed in separate rooms and not permitted to use their eyes any more 
than was absolutely necessary. Placement in special school programs 
for blind and partially seeing children at that time was determined 

« 



StanUlau* Co Public School*, Mode* to, Calif 


Maximum utilization of limited riaion i. aided by Individually Instruction. 


primarily by the nature and extent of visual limitations. Frequently 
only minor attention was given to the educational implications these 
visual impairments had for each child involved. 

Special education of visually handicapped children entered a new 
era when it became apparent that useof vision rawly results in damage. 
Nglit utilization rather than conservation came to lie stressed. It was 
realized that under proper conditions children lenrn to make good use 
of even slight amounts of residual vision. It became evident that 
some children formerly placed in separate classes to “save their eyes” 
not only could hut should be returned to regular classrooms for all or 
part of their education. Individual children also were found to react 
quite differently to similar visual limitations. The decision to place a 
rh.ld in a special program has come to he based essentially on the extent 
to which the child's visual impairment handicaps him in school rather 
than on the extent of his visual loss. Information about the amount 
of visual acuity as an indication of loss is still useful to educators, but 
it is used as a gross, general guideline for preliminary referral and 
not for placement. 
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Educators of visually handicapped children are giving more atten-~) 
tion to the selection of children. Increased efforts are lieinj; made to 
determine whether the learning problems exhibited by some children 
with impaired vision may be related to other causes such as low ability 
or other physical disabilities. When this is'Yound to be the case, 
placement in school programs which are staffed with personnel spe- 
cially prepared to instruct children with these other types of disa- 
bilities may be more appropriate than placement in programs for the 
visually handicapped. The services of several s|»eciulists are required 
for children with more than one tyj>e of handicap. Hut care is taken 
to provide teachers specially prepared to instruct visually handicapped 
children only to those children whose visual and school problems can 
be related. Otherwise the importanrAif limited vision in the learn- 
ing process may lx* stressed beyond its true significance. Regular 
teachers and the children themselves may become overly concerned 
about a visual impairment which actually is not interfering with the 
childs schooling. In such cases a child may lx* able to profit more 
from the general school program from which he has lx*en removed than 
from the unnecessary specialized instruction lx*ing provided. ‘ 

The Role of the Classroom Teacher 

Under current practices many persons' assist in the location and 
referral of children who may lx* visually handicapped to education 
specialists : school and public healt h nurses, eye specialists, parents, and 
others. The role of the classroom teacher in the identification of these 
children has been heightened in recent years bv the emphasis on the 
association of learning problems with partial vision as one of the most 
important determining factors in the selection of those in new! of 
special instruction. Partially seeing children often are first identified 
at the primary level, where they come under close daily observation of 
classroom teachers. These teachers, of course, an* the first to know of 
the child who is encountering difficulty with his school work. When 
they are alerted to the type of assistance available, they become a ready 
source of referral of children who are potential candidates for inclu- 
sion in programs designed to meet the particular needs of the visually 
handicapped. 

Some partially seeing children may go unrecognized, however, unless 
classroom teachers are assisted in their efforts to identify and refer 
those most likely to be in need of specialized instruction. Periodic 
consultations between specialists and classroom teachers and routine 
distributions of information describing characteristics which may be 
observed in the school setting have proved helpful. This information 
may include checklists for use in referral of children, such as the 
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following.example. 

The child who may be In need of special Instruction because of lltn- 
. Ited vision, which cannot be brought up to normal or near normal 
with glasses or treatment by an eye specialist, frequently exhibits 
several of the following characteristics in school. Please check those 
" hlch apply In the case of the child being referred. 

Progresses at a rate Mow. that which might be considered appro- 
priate for children of approximately the same age. grade, and In 
telllgenoe test scores. 

Fulls to complete long reading assignments or other school tasks 

Involving extensive eye use, especially when time is limited. 

Understands the basic principles Involved In certain areas of study 

such as long division, but makes errors in the oomiwratively easier 
procedures such as addition, particularly when working with long 
columns of figures. * 

Remembers and understands material rend to him better than that 
which he reads himself. 

Confuses letters and words which look son^^ bnt alike. 

Covers or shields one eye habitually while rending. 

Holds reading material at an unusiinl distance or angle. 

Skips letters, words, or lines while rending. 

Hat* difficulty copying from textbook*, workbook* or chalktmprd*. 

Tires quickly or Is easily dMr.irted while working at hi* desk. 

Jh confused by details *udi as those ap|*earing on maps, charts, or 
diagram* 

^ rites unusually small. large* or very poorlv. 

— Appear* clumsy or awkward on ihe (Playground. 

Ha* | poor eye-hand coordination. 

* Huh* or brushes eyes frequently. 

Thrusts head forward <> r S4|iilnts when looking at near or 

objects. 

Stumble* or trip* often. 

A careful study is made of each visually limited child who is re- 
ferred as a possible candidate for social education. Local and 
regional review teams have l>een formed in many areas to assist in this 
process. Group recommendations are made by persons best qualified 
to assist school administrators in making decisions regarding place- 
ment of each child in the type of program best suited to his needs, 
these teams assist also with the reappraisal and reassignment of those 
already participating in special programs. Members of these teams 
generally include: 

The child’s regular classroom teacher * \ 

The director, consultant, or sujjervlsor of *|,eclal education 
T special teacher of visually handicapped children 
The school princliml 
A school or public health nurse 
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A social worker or special parent counselor 
A school psychologist or qualified psychological examiner 

Additional members of these review teams may include supervisors 
or consultants for visually handicapped children employed by State 
education departments, representatives from residential schools for 
the visually handicapped, State health agency personnel, and eye 
specialists. Vocational rehabilitation representatives also may par- 
ticipate, especially when the needs of children in secondary schools 
are considered. 

Members of the review teams and those responsible for making 
placement decisions must have access to current factual information 
about each child being considered. This information also must be 
available to teachers and others working with visually handicapped 
children. Periodic reappraisals of each child also are an important 
part of most established programs because of their value in helping 
to determine whether the educational placement which has been made 
continues to serve the best interests of children receiving special in- 
struction. Thus, it is necessary for the schools to make provisions 
for the systematic collection of certain basic facts at the time of place- 
ment and to maintain accurate record folders for each child. 

What the School Should Know About Each Child 

t 

At the time of placement, st^jdy is generally directed first to the 
nature and extent of each child's eye condition, his academic progress, 
developmental history, and scholastic aptitude. Those who are found 
to be experiencing difficulty in school and who are progressing at a rate 
below what might reasonably be expected of children with comparable 
ability undergo further study. The possibility that other physical 
disabilities may be contributing to the school problem is explored. At 
this point referral also may be made to teachers or supervisors experi- 
enced in the education of visually handicapped children. They care- 
fully appraise each child’s visual performance and school problems 
to see if a causal relationship appears to exist. A more detailed ac- 
count of these procedures and of the type of information collected 
by schools which make special provisions for visually handicapped 
children follows. 

Eye Condition .* 

A written report' usually is obtained from the eye specialist of each 
child as part of the first step in making the educational appraisal. 
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Some State and local school systems require annual eye examinations 
of children in special programs to assure the availability of current 
information. This practice also helps prevent unnecessary loss of 
vision among partially seeing children and possible damage to the 
general health of blind children. Printed report forms 2 often are 
used which indicate to the eye specialist the exact type of information 
about the child which will be most helpful to the school. These forms 
generally contain requests for the following : * * 

1. Diagnosis of the child’s eye condition, including the approximate date 

of onsetror first diagnosis. ) 

2. Prognosis, indicating if the condition is permanent and stationary or 
probable extent to which it is likely to improve or worsen. If prognosis 
for retaining useful vision is poor, the school may stress development 
of visual concepts for future reference by the^child. 

3. Visual acuity with and’without glasses both at the reading distance and 
at the usual 20 feet. Charts of visual fields are requested when there 
are restrictions or defects. 

4. An indication of whether the child is receiving the type of treatment 
needed. Placement may be delayed or made on a trial basis until the 
amount of correction or. restoration of vision is ascertained. 

5. The date when the chilfl was examined or last treated and the date when 
he should return. This information may be used by the schools to remind 
parents when the time has come for additional care or re-examination^ 

6. When low-vision optical aids are provided, detailed information about 
them is requested. Some supervisors require that special teachers be 
present when a child is fitted or that teachers confer regularly with 
each child’s eye s|>eciali8t so that full and proper use can be made of 
these aids in school. 


School and Developmental History 

Study is made of the school and developmental history of each 
child. When possible the child's academic progress, social adjust- 
ment, and physical and emotional growth and development are dis- 
cussed with his parents, teachers, doctors, psychologists, and others 
who have worked with him. 

Standardized achievement tests are administered if recent scores 
of such tests are not already a part of the child's record folder. It is 
often helpful to compare results obtained from several regular and 
large print group tests, those which have been administered orally, 
individually, and those given with time limits extended. While there 
may be reason to doubt the validity of comparing the performance 
of a visually handicapped child on an oral or braille achievement 

. s" ' 

* See appendix B for sample eye examination report form. 
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test with that of normally seeing students on the same test, such test 
results still provide the /tnost accurate basis for comparison of ac- 
quired content material.* It should be borne in mind, however, that 
all other factors being equal, the visually handicapped pupil, taking 
the test orally or with extended time limits, should be expected to 
score slightly higher ^than his seeing counterpart through grade 6. 
Above grade 6, the differences in mode of administration appear to 
be of negligible significance. * * 4 


Scholastic Aptitude 

As accurate an estimate of each child's capabilities as possible is 
needed for comparison with his school achievement. There is a tend- 
ency for school personnel and parents to accept or excuse below 
average achievement by partially seeing children who have the ability 
to do better 'work, v However, many of those referred for special in- 
struction because of poor academic progress have less than average 
ability and may actually lie achieving as well as reasonably can be 
expected. < 

Individual intelligence tests administered by qualified examiners 
who are experienced in working with children who have visual limi- 
tations are considered especially important. Such examiners can 
make clinical judgments as to the probable effect of each child's 
visual limitation on the test score when individual rather than group 
.tests are utilized. Caution should be used in interpreting test find- 
ings. Results shoujd be compared with developmental history, social 
competence, clinical judgment, and teacher^ appraisals, since tests in 
current use have been designed and standardized for the most part 
for children with average sight.* 

Clinical instruments frequently used in testing programs for vis- 
ually handicapped children include : 


•Achievement tests In large print are available from Stanwlx House Publisher** and 

from the American Printing House for the Blind. The latter also has tests In braille. 

4 Additional suggestions regarding testing these children are contained In articles b.v 
Dr. Carson Y. Nolan. “Evaluating the Scholastic Achievement of Visually Handicapped 
Children/* Emceptional Children, Vol. 28. No. 9, 1962: Carl.J. Davis and Carson V. Nolan. 
“A Comparison of the Oral and Written Methods of Administering Achievement Tests/’ 
The International Journal for the Education of the HIM, Vol. X, No. 3. March 1961 ; and 
Max W. Mueller, “Effects of Illustration 81xe on Test Performance of Visually Limited 
children,” Exceptional Children, Vol. 20. No. 3. November 1 1062. * 

•ThU area la reviewed by Carl J. Davis In bln article, "The Asaersinent of Intelligence 
of Visually Handicapped Children," The International Journal for the Education of the 
Blind, Vpl. XII, ^fo. 2, December 1062. 
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Through gradei: 

The Mnxfield Rucholz Adaptation of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

The Interim Hayes-Binet Test of Intelligence for the Blind. 

Grades 4 through 8: 

The Interim Hayes-fcinet Test of Intelligence for the Blind. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Verbal Scale. 

Grades 8 and above : 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales, Forms I and II. 

The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 

Grades 11 and 18 {forcollege'eandidates ) : 

Scholastic Aptitude Tests, College Entrance Examination Board (braille 

and large type editions). 

A number of new testing procedures are being standardized upon 
blind subjects using nonverbal materials. These tests may be avail- 
able for general use during 1965 or 1966. 

✓ A variety of other clinical instruments may be used by skilled 
examiners. Paper and pencil questionnaires and inventories using 
forced-choice response techniques may be administered orally with 
eitlfer the examiner recording the responses or the subject making 
his choices through card sorting techniques. There is some support- 
ing evidence available which indicates that adaptations of a variety 
of projective techniques may be used with this group.® 

Aptitude testing for particular occupational groupings has had 
limited development in work for the blind. However, some general 
normative data have been compiled for a small group of motor skill 
tests: Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test, Minnesota Rate of Ma- 
nipulation Test, and Pennsylvania Bimanual Work Sample. * * 7 

None of the testing procedures listed above have undergone thorough 
standardization procedures with visually handicapped children. 
Nevertheless, the various verbal tests of learning ability have been 
sufficiently used for experienced examiners to be able to place reason- 
able confidence in the results obtained. The Maxfield Bucholz Scale 
has been developed upon blind children. As with the intelligence 
tests, all other procedures have been used extensively enough for the 
skilled examiner to be able to formulate a reliable clinical judgment. 
All of the materials listed may be obtained from the original publisher 
with the exception of the Interim Hayes-Binet Test of Intelligence 
for the Blind which may lie obtained from the Department of Psy- 
chology and Guidance, Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 

« Thin particular area la summarized by Lebo and Bruce In “Projective Methods Recom- 

mended for Use with the Blind/* Journal of Psychology, vol. 50, July 1960. 

7 This information is contained in the pamphlet by Mary K. Bauman, A Manual of Norms 
for Tests Used in Counseling Blind Persons , No. 6. Research Series, New York : American 
Foundation for the Blind. 1962. . 
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At this point in the appraisal procedure of children who have been 
referred for possible placement in the special school program, a review 
is often macfe of all availably Evidence. Those children who appear 
to be adjusting well and progressing up to or near their level of ability, 
are usually placed or remain in regular classrooms on a trial basis 
without special services. Relatively minor adaptations may be made, 
such as seating them advantageously and permitting them to move 
about within the room to make full use of their limited vision. 
Teachers or supervisors of the visually handicapped periodically re- 
view the progress of these children with their regular teachers to be 
sure new problems do not arise. A more thorough analysis, however, is 
made of the nature of problems confronted by those children who 
seem to he achieving below their level of ability and of tjjose who 
show signs of starting to fall behind. Particular attention is given to 
the child's general health and to examing the possible relationship of 
his eye condition to his school problems. 


General Health 


A general health problem other than the visual limitation may 
interfere with school progress. The tendency to attribute all of a 
child’s school difficulties to a rather obvious visual defect may obscure 
the fact that other disabilities are contributing. Unfortunately, some 
causes of visual disturbance may bring about additional physical dis- 
abilities in the same child, such as a loss or impairment, of hearing 
or damage to the heart or to the central nervous system. Emotional 
disturbance may be a factor. Any one of many general health prob- 
lems other than a visual limitation may adversely affect schooling, 
particularly if its presence and educational implications are not 
known to the school. It is, of course, especially important that addi- 
tional handicaps be prevented whenever possible. A hearing loss 
which develops in a child who has already lost all or part of his 
vision, for instance, is even more scjrjous than foV a child with average 
vision. It is for these reasons that 'acftnittance to some special pro- 
grams is contingent upon a medical evaluation indicating the status 
of the child's general health as well as his vi'sibn. 


Relationship of School Problem to Visual Disturbance 

The possible relationship between each child’s school problem and 
his eye condition is explored. Much attention is given to the nature 
of the school problem and to the child’s efficiency of vision for reading 
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purposes. A teacher or supervisor qualified in the education of visu- 
ally handicapped children may work with the child individually for- 
a half-day or more. Informal vision tests may be given. An effort 
is usually made to determine whether the child is able to sustain suffi- 
cient visual discrimination and functional use of his eyes throughout 
the day to enable him to do his school work. Reading performance is 
studied. Listening comprehension is compared to the child’s own 
silent rending comprehension, and the pattern of his reading errors is 
examined to see if these are related to his particular type of visual 
disturbance. 

The child who is unable to read or who reads very poorly usually 
encounters academic failure early in school. Most of those who fail 
to develop adequate reading skills, however, do not have low visual 
acuity but are in need of special instruction other than what normally 
is provided in programs for visually handicapped children. When 
appropriate instructional procedures are employed, many children 
with low visual acuity develop, quite satisfactory reading skills. 
Others experience great difficulty which can be directly related to their 
eye condition. They need and profit from instruction by teachers pre- 
pared to work with visually handicapped children and from other 
provisions frequently made for these children. 

Trial Placement 

It. is often possible to seleet children who are handicapped in school 
by their visual limitation through use of the process outlined above. 
Other children, however, require a more complete appraisal. This 
may be accomplished by enrolling them in special programs on a trial 
basis where their performance is studied by teachers and other per- 
sonnel experienced in working with visually handicapped children. 
When local facilities are not adequate to conduct such appraisals chil- 
dren 'may l>e transferred to districts with more highly developed pro- 
grams or to residential schools for the visually handicapped. Educa- 
tional diagnostic services rendered in these programs or special schools 
may require- that children remain on a trial basis for varying periods 
of time ranging from a few weeks to several years. They are given 
intensive evaluation and instruction and then are referred to schools 
or agencies which have the most appropriate facilities to meet their 
particular needs. 

Once the child is identified as visually handicapped by the school, 
attention is directed to his basic, instructional needs. The nature and 
extent of those special instructional services which will be most ap- 
propriate to him as an individual must be determined. 
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Some Basic Instructional Needs 

The adequacy and success of a program for visually handicapped 
children will depend to some extent on the physical surroundings in 
which it is housed. Of greater importance will be the amount and 
variety of books, equipment, and other special aids put into the hands 
of these children. But these aids will not be put to maximum or even 
proper use without the guidance of qualified teachers who understand 
the implications of visual loss or impairment and the instructional 
procedures necessitated by defective vision. Ultimately the success 
of a special program will be measured in terms of the extent to which 
these teachers are able to meet some of the following basic instructional 
needs. 


Supplemental Instruction 

The lack of vision or inadequate interpretations based on blurred 
or distorted visual perceptions may create serious learning problems 
unless these are recognized early and individualized supplemental in- 
struction is provided. The range and variety of experiences of visu- 
ally handicapped children are limited. Their inability to perceive and 
relate all the details in a given situation may lead to faulty concepts. 
It cannot be assumed that they have knowledge of the facts and experi- 
ences which those with average sight acquire through incidental learn- 
ing. Nor can it be assumed that they have benefited equally from 
demonstrations, -field trips, and other learning experiences com- 
monly provided in the general school program. A careful analysis 
of each child's experiential background and correctional instruction 
to fill gaps and revise faulty concepts is a necessary part of the service 
rendered by the special teachers. These teachers also pay particular 
attention to reinforcing descriptions made verbally to the child with 
concrete experiences which have meaning to those who are visually 
handicapped. Study units are used extensively with these children to 
assure knowledge of details and development of proper relationships. 
Models and real objects suitable for tactual exploration and repeated 
opportunities for actual experiences are regular parts of the special 
instructional program. 

Children with insufficient vision to rely upon as a major channel 
of learning must be taught reading and writing by means other than 
print. Listening skills must hfe developed to their maximum. If the 
blind child is to read what he has written, he must become proficient 
in reading and writing by means of braille. Special techniques are 
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California State Dept, of Education, Bureau of Audio-VUuai Education, Sacrament a. 

Firsthand experiences are especially important to the visually handicapped 

, child. 


employed by teachers of visually handicapped children to nssure mas- * 
tery of the auditory and tactual approaches to reading. The partially 
seeing child frequently is given individualized instruction in reading 
with emphasis on utilizing context cues, recognition of words from 
their general shaj>e and form, and working from large to small print. 
Since some children with very limited vision may need to use several 
inodes of reading or transfer from one to the other, care is taken to 
develop positive attitudes toward reading hy tactual, visual, and au- 
ditory means. 

-When left to their own resources in regular classrooms, these chil- f 
dren tend to fall behind and may fail to develop adequate basic learn- 
ing skills. Since the special teacher usually has responsibility for 
fewer children than the general classroom teacher, clinical procedures 
may be used routinely to appraise each child's learning progress at 
frequent intervals and to adjust instructional approaches to fit indi- 
eiduol needs. The employment of a variety of remedial techniques in 
the teaching of basic learning skills is a practice commonly used with 
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young visually handicapped children and with those recently included 
m special programs. 

Orientation, Mobility, and Independent Travel 

it ^!nr n r h ,ittle 0r n0 vifHon are tftu * ht Mentation and mobil- 
ity skills. This instruction may lie started at an earlv age by qualified 

parent counselors and teachers who help the child ^olve some of the 
unique problems he encounters in perceiving and orienting himself 
to his environment. Most blind children inquire training and frequent 
practice in the use of auditory and tactual perceptions, as well as the 
integration of these and stimuli received through other senses with 
kinesthetic experiences to. understand and relate effectively to their 
environment. Those with partial vision may also profit from such 
training, since it results in greater poise and more socially acceptable 
behavior for some when these techniques are used to supplement per- 
ceptions gained from their limited residual vision. As the child 
matures and the need to travel independently in unfamiliar surround- 
ings increases, highly skilled travel specialists are provided to extend 
the work ,n th,s area wk 'ch has been performed by special teachers. 

Sight Utilization 


Children with residual vision should be taught to make maximum 

u’ T • ? an ** helped to understand clearly that such use 
rather than being harmful may actually increase their visual efficiency 
and ability to interpret what they see. Most will require preferential 
seating and encouragement to move close to chalkboards, demonstra- 
tionj and other learning activities. Good posture is stressed and each 
child is encouraged to discover lighting conditions, reading and writ- 
mg positmns, and distances which individually are best suited for 
, H ® ,s £ ,veh freed °m to use these in school and at homo even 
though they may not conform to those recommended for most chil- 
dren : The special teacher works closely with the eye specialist in 
helping children who are fitted with low vision aids learn to utilize 
these to their fullest potential in the school setting. Children whose 
vision is limited to only light perception and those with only light 
projection or gross form and object perception also profit from sight 
utilization procedures. A child with Jight perception can be taught 
to make good use of it for purposes of orientation and independent 
travel. Those with gross form and object perception often are able 
to distinguish movement and colors. A careful analysis of colbrs, 
ighting, and contrasts best suited to each individual may dramati- 
cally broaden the range of visual perceptions which can ‘be used in 
the education of children with borderline vision. 
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Study Habits and Use of Special Aids 

A visual loss or impairment tends to reduce the rate at which chil- 
dren read and study. They ore taught to develop efficient study habits 
and to organize their educational materials and aids for quick and 
easy location and use. The operation and effective use of special aids 
and equipment such as writing devices, tape and record players, stu- 
dent and adult readers, and optical aids are all dependent upon skilled 
guidance and instruction. Tlie child with partial vision must learn 
to pay particular attention to neatness, to guard against putting too 
many details on one page, and to avoid crowding his written work. 
Mental* shortcuts are encouraged as substitutes for written drill, 
particularly in arithmetic. Since typewriting forms a rapid and 
important means of written communication for many visually handi- 
capped children, instruction in^this skill may be started by the spe- 
cial teacher as early as grade 4 or as soon as each child appears ready. 

Social and Personal Management Skills 

Some visually handicapped children relate quite naturally heir 
fully sighted peers. Most, however, require considerable assistance 
in learning to adjust to a world in which normally seeing persons 
predominate. Even constant contact with normally seeing children 
such as that provided in some local school programs is no-guarantee 
that satisfactory relationships will "result. Many of these children 
require training and encouragement with such fundamental personal 
management and social skills as grooming, posture, eating, use of 
guides, and in the art of requesting and refusing assistance gracefully 
from sighted persons. Proficiency in the upe of playground equip- 
ment or in some athletic activity may be a first step toward acceptance 
for some Visually handicapped adolescents profit from small group 
discussions of ways in which they effectively cope with awkward 
social situations or of ways in which they might have put their sighted 
companions more at ease had they reacted or behaved differently. 


Suggested Readings 

Bauman, Mart K. A Manual of Norms for Tests Used In Counseling Blind 
Persons, Research Series No. 6, New York : American Foundation for the Blind, 

m 
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Developing the School Program 

I T HAS REES' RECOGNIZED for some time that the special 
needs of visually handicapped children vary greatly from one 
, liild 10 another. (Jreater recognition has been given in recent years 
10 the fact that these needs also vary considerably for each child from 
one tfme to another. 

One of the important immediate goals of special education for vis- 
ually handicapped children is the adequate preparation of as many 
;l s possible for full participation in the general school program. 
Some, from the start of their schooling, function well in the general 
program with very limited assistance from specially prepared teach- 
er or consultants.* Others, however, require intensive individualized 
instruction of the type most effectively provided in special schools 
or classes, or must be transferred to programs of this type because 
the schools in their home communities do not make appropriate pro- 
visions for their education. Some who are started in such programs 
may progress well later in regular classrooms for part and eventually 
'idl or most of each school day when the services of qualified personnel 
are made available. 


The Role of State Departments of Education 

State departments of education are assuming an increasingly im- 
portant and active role in the education of visually handicapped chil- 
dren. Each State has at least one person in its department of 
education with assigned responsibility in the field of special educa- 
tion. The number employing specialists in the education of visually 
handicapped children has grown considerably. The rising number of 
local programs for these children has helped point- up the need for 
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teacher certification, program standards, provisions for scholarships, 
and assistance with recruitment from State personnel. 1 s 

Sj>ecialists employed in State departments of e<lucation have been 
helpful with inservice training ami orientation of regular teachers 
working with visually hamlicap|>ed children. Their guidance has 
l>een essentinl in constructing long-range statewide plans to assure 
orderly development of programs in a was of greatest need and in 
providing leadership in the organization of cooperative programs 
involving several school districts or counties. Distribution of State 
financial aid ami establishment of statewide or regional centers for 
procurement ami distribution of educational aids, books, and equip 
tnent lune l>een other valuable services rendered hv s|>ccinliRts in 
these departments. They have !>een instrumental in helping to 
develop facilities for visually handicapped children with additional 
handicaps or. when necessary, arranging for their education in facil- 
ities outside the State. State education personnel have served 
effectively in coordinating and helping to develop functional referral 
procedures among the many public and private agencies working on 
behalf of these children. In second States such as Connecticut, New 
Jersey, ami Virginia, some of these services have l>een made a pan 
of the programs operated bv State commissions for the visually 
handicapped. 

Field Service 

Some State education departments and State commissions for the 
visually handicapped, in addition to meeting their leadership and reg- 
ulatory responsibilities in this area, employ specialists in education 
who spend much of their time in the field rendering direct services 
to teachers ami to handicapped children. In localities which do not 
employ specially prepared teachers. State specialists may assist in 
organizing special programs, evaluating the needs of individual chil- 
, dren, providing special !>ooks and equipment, and making arrange- 
j nients for readers and training of children in the use of these services. 

-*• Experts and specialists with certain skills whose employment in sep- 
arate programs would l>e» difficult to justify because of the relatively 

1 Many of the Rtjte department* of education wtilch employ full* or part-time special* 
lata In thla field hare developed guide* to assist school system* In their States to eKtahllsh 
or maintain special programs for visually handicapped children. Rome of these guides 
are quite extensive and may be secured, upon request, free or at small cost. The list 
Special Education Personnel in State Education Department* %rith Aligned Re*pon*ihilitp 
In Education of VUuaily Handicapped Children la prepared annually hy the Education for 
Exceptional Children Branch of the C.R. Office of Education and Is available upon request 
without cost. Also available from the Branch Is the mimeographed list Bibliography of 
State Education Publication* in Special Education. 
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small mimljer of children who would benefit from their services also 
may be employed by State education departments. Counseling serv- 
ices for parents of handicapped children are sometimes made available 
throughout a State or large area on this basis. Formal training of 
Mind students in independent travel and orientation is another nec- 
essary provision small programs find difficult to provide and which 
may bo performed efficiently on a statewide or regional basis. 

State Advisory Councils 

Some States have formed advisory or coordinating councils to aid 
them in meeting their responsibilities in this area of education. Mem- 
U-rships in these councils vary from State to State but often include 
representatives of: State education departments, residential schools 
for the visually handicapped, county and local school systems enroll- 
ing these children, organizations of eye specialists. State health depart- 
ments, vocational rehabilitation agencies, school psychologists, social 
workers, visit ing teachers, or parent counselors. 

These councils are helpful in suggesting general policies and guide- 
lines regarding referral procedures among agencies, in formulating 
long range plans and projections of future program development, 
and in^orgnnizing provisions for systematic distribution of special 
materials and equipment used in the education of visually handicapped 
children. 


Organizational Plans 

, -s 

A variety of organizational patterns or plans is often necessary 
for developing a complete educational program for visually handi- 
capped children. Another essential provision is the establishment 
of placement and referral procedure^ to assure that each child will 
lie placed or transferred to the particular plan best suited to his needs 
at any given time. Organizational plans most frequently provided 
for these children are residential schools, special classes, cooperative 
classes, resource rooms, and itinerant teachers. 

Residential Schools 

All States make residential school facilities available to their visu- 
ally handicapped children either by maintainingschools of their own 
or by making arrangements with schools in neighboring States. The 
first school of this type was established in France near the end of the 
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18th century. Between 1829 and 1833 thr^e private residential schools 
or institutions for visually handicapped children were established in 
the United p 1 t . a 1 tes< A short time later funds were appropriated in 
Ohio to establish a State tax-supported school which opened in 1837. 

ost States followed Ohio’s example and established schools sup- 
ported by public funds to pro vide, for the free education of their 
visually handicapped children. By. 1900 the number of special 
schools had grown to 38, and in 1962 it exceeded 50. Enrollments 
in these schools had risen to more than 7,500 children in 1962. 

Until quite recently many partially seeing children and the great 
majority of blind children in the United States were educated in resi- 
dential schools. These schools often provide for the total care as well 
•as education of their pupils during the school year and may have 
facilities for academic, medical, social, recreational, *nd prevocational 
guidance and training. In a few instances they also provide for 
postgraduate education and occupational placement and followup. 
Some have broad curriculums with offerings beyond the usual aca- 
demic work which emphasize manual and domestic arts, physical 
education, music, and training in independent travel. 

Over the years these schools have undergone many changes. Stand- 
ard educational programs with courses of study similar or identical 
e > those in regular public schools have been adopted by most The 
early tendency to attempt to create a substitute home for children has 
given way to efforts to strengthen home and parent-child relationships. 

* . man y cases children are welcomed as day students, continuing to 
live at home arid attend school during the day. Others whose homes 
are located farther away are encouraged to spend weekends and holi- 
days with their families. Parents are urged to visit school and to 
discuss questions or problems which arise concerning the education 
and development of their children. Regular home visits are made by 
teachers and pa rent -counselors from some schools: 

Community resources are being utilized to meet some of the needs 
of pupils enrolled in residential as well as in local school programs. 
Pupils participate in many community activities, including church 
and Sunday school, YMCA and YWCA, scouting, amateur radio, 
athletic competition, and social events sponsored by residential schools, 
neighboring public schools, or recreational centers. Another practice 
which seems to be increasing is that of sending resident pupils, partic- 
ularly those at the high school level, to regulnr local schools. Housing, 
guidance, supervised study, tutors„and readers often are provided 
these students by the special schools. . 

Through the years educators in these schools have demonstrated 
that blind persons can be educated successfully and that definite bene- 
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Californio School for the Blind, Berkeley. 

Community resources enrich the school program. 

fits accrue to them as individuals and to society as well when good edu- 
cational programs are provided. The difficult task of developing edu- 
cational programs for deaf-blind persons is another achievement 
credited to their work. Recently fheir pioneering efforts hate been 
increased along other equally challenging horizons. Experimental 
programs for visually handicapped children who have additional 
handicaps are receiving much attention. More and more teachers 
and specialists are being employed to work with children who also 
have extreme learning problems, special health conditions, speech im- 
pairments, and those who are crippled or who have complex develop- 
mental problems, as well as those who are deaf or hard of hearing. 
Xew buildings are being planned to accommodate children with mul- 
tiple handicaps, such as those confined to wheelchairs. Psychiatric 
services are being obtained and utilized by more schools than ever 
before along with full- or part-time psychologists, guidance and 
counseling specialists, and physical therapists. The development of 
demonstration projects in residential as well ns in local school pro- 
grams which make effective provisions Tor children with multiple 
handicaps is helping to lead to more adequate programs for these chil- 
dren both at the local and State levels. 
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all children, including the child with very limited rtelon. ' 


Local Public School Programs 

Local school provisions for visually handicapped children \ 
begun in Chicago in 1900 when the first local school claas in this « 
try for blind children was organized. Similar classes for parti 
seeing children were first initiated in Boston in 1913. Many yi 
elapsed, however, before local school provisions for visually hai 
capped children became widely available. Until quite recently 1 
visions for Ijlind children generally were made only in some of 
. ar$ cities. But between 1953 and 1958 the number of district i 
county school systems organized to sene blind children increa 
rapidly, as reflected in charts 1 and 2. 

Special Close .— At first, large city school systems ojx* rated 
majority of local school programs for visually handicapped child 
and adopted the full-time special class plan. These classes were est 
lished in centrally located schools, and blind or partially seeing cl 
dren were transported to them. They were organized as separate ui 
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Chart 1. — Number of school systems reporting programs for * 
visually handicapped children in the contiguous States: 
Selected years 


Source: Biennial Survey of Education In the United ‘State*, Chapter 5, 8tati$Uc» of 
Special Education for Exceptional Children , 1947 - 4 S, 1052-53, find 1957-58. Washing 
(on: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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in which children were instructed by specially qualified teachers 
throughout the school day. As local school personnel gained experi- 
ence working with visually handicapped children, most of these classes 
were modified and other administrative patterns evolved. Regular 
elassroom teachers became responsible for educating these children 
to a greater extent. 

Cooperative Class.-- Under this organizational pattern, children 
are registered with the special teacher and the cooperative class serves 
as a,,homeroom and special study room for them. They attend regular 

classes for a sizable portion of each day. 

Resource Room.— This organizational pattern has stimulated con- 
siderable interest in recent years. Children are registered with reg- 
ular teachers who assume the major responsibility for their education. 
They utilize the provisions of the resource room and teacher as the 
need arises. 

ITnder both the cooperative class and resource room plans, specially 
prepared teachers generally are available within the school building 
throughout the school day. Classrooms used by special teachers 
should meet the standard requirements of good regular classrooms. 
Adequate lighting is particularly important, and more shelf, storage, 
table space, and electrical outlets will be required than aire usually 
provided in the general rooms . 8 

» Itinerant Teacher.— ITnder this plan children usually are enrolled 
in regular schools near their homes and provided with special mstruc- 
tion in keeping with their needs by itinerant teachers. These teachers 
travel among the schools in one or more districts or counties. As 
under the cooperative class and resource room plajis, repilar class- 
room teachers assume much of the responsibility for educating visually 
handicapped children. Individual supplemental instruction and the 
teaching of specific skills made necessary by the child's handicapping 
condition are provided by specially qualified itinerant teachers. 

Administrators who have come to favor the cooperative, resource, 
and itinerant teacher plans over earlier full-time special classes give a 
variety of reasons for their preference. Among those often given are : 

• Emphasis Is placed on the child’s abilities and likeness to other children 
ratber than on his differences. 

• The wealth of resources within the regular school program is made avail- 
able to these children by including them In most general school activities. 

• The services of. specially prepared teachers may be made available more 
(.easily to visually handicapped children who have additional major handi- 
caps and to both blind and partially seeing children when they are not 


* Suggestions for equipping the special rooms are contained In immphlet 
/or Teacher* of Blind »ith Sighted Children by Georgte Lee Abel, published by the America 
Foundation for the Blind. New York. Educational 8erles No. ft. 
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!?J* t .? erth !rJ n the Rpeo,al olass <1nr,n K entire school day. The i 

Z * r!’°, ,S a,8 ° V,8Ua "- V for instance J 

^ * ™ Ie<1 ,n a 8pec,al 0,asa f or mentally retarded children, bnt atill l 

be served by resource or Itinerant teachers sfteclallv prepared to instmot 
visnally handicapped children. prepared to Instruct 

' T,an * ,| x- handicapped devote f„i, 

li^h r r,M ' ,i<> ” of in " m ‘ of ,h, 

curriculum which they are specifically prepared to teach. 

• The visually handicapped child Is educated in a setting more nearly an- 
proximating that which he will encounter in adult life. 

Further modifications of these plans hare been employed success- 
fully in different parts of the countir. In some instances, teacher* 
operate resource rooms part of the day or week and serve as itinerant 

tiv«wT and C0 1 ns,lUan / sthe remainder of the time. The compara- 
tively low prevalence of visually handicapped children and the limited 

ZL U l u SPeC u ™ ° r Spe ° ial instn,ction required hv some of 

,ed . to . the employment of teacher-constant* in 

® mS ' , Th T spemI,sts offen nrp fo 'ind in new and developing 
pro-ams and where only one skilled teacher is employed within a 

or "Pon- Teacher-consultants serve both as itinerant 
teachers and as consultants to regular teachers and administrator. 

27ZLT mSf ? ,0tion to R few children, recommend 

^ b A e . SI ^° m ***** and aid8 > and train chi| dren in the use of 
th^e aids At times regular teachers not otherwise employed serve as 

Und r ^ d ^fion of the teacher-consultants to those 

rti.n 7 ^ nd,c *^ ch,Mren who rwpnre more individual teaching 
than can be provided by the specialist. r 

Qualifications of the Special Teacher 

* 

. S q* n . dards ® f Pro^ional preparation have long been prescribed 
ybtate departments of education for teachers employed in the public 

H °°] S ° f each State - As local scho <>l programs f or exceptional chil- 
dren have grown, so has the movement for State departments of edu- 

^ at !. 0a t0 develop special provisions for certification of personnel to 
rtnff these programs. It is generally recognized that distinctive com- 
petencies are required of teachers employed to instruct visually 
andicapped children. While standards for these teachers vary coni 

s, “ e ’ therc is f,ir,y common - 
some of the basic requirements. 

According to the most recent information available to the Office of 
Education, a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university 
is a minimum requirement in all States making special provision for 
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teachers of visually handicapped children. Most States which have 
special provisions for teachers of exceptional children extend or en- 
dorse certificates, valid to teach in some phase of the general education 
program rather than issue separate and distinct certificates for special 
education. States which do not require a regular teaching certificate 
nearly always specify a substantial amount of professional preparation 
in general education as a prerequisite or corequisite for certification in 
special education. Teachers who have taught in regular classrooms 
.may be given preference by superintendents and supervisors at. the 
time of emplo^teent, but this experience is seldom required for State 
certification. JBjjeial teachers often are recruited from qualified and 
experienced clmlrooin teachers who obtain the added specialized 
preparation during a year of advanced work or during two or more 
summers of study. 

. Among the special requirements most frequently listed by States 
making provisions in this area are the study of special techniques and 
supervised teaching of visually handicapped children. Additional 
requirements frequently include study of structure and function of the 
eye and educational implications of eye pathology. A survey ofjedu- 
cation or psychology of exceptional children also is often required. 
There is considerable variability in other requirements. Interested 
persons should seek information from their State departments of 
education. w 

Various public and private agencies and organizations have contrib- 
uted to. the development of teacher standards in this field. ' The 
Council for Exceptional Children has been concerned with the study 
and development of accreditation standards in various areas of excep- 
tionality, including the visually handicapped. The American Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Blind began to propose standards for 
teachers belonging to that organization in 1940. * 3 The American 
Foundation for the Blind and the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness have participated for many years in teacher prep- 
aration programs in this area. 4 The Education for Exceptional Chil- 
dren Branch of the Office of Education has conducted a series of 
studies on teacher preparation. These agencies also periodically 
make information available on colleges and universities which offer 
teacher preparation course-work in this area. 

•Leo J. Flood. “AAIB Teacher Certification Requirement* — Revised." International 

Journal /or the Education of the Blind, vol. X. No. 4. May 1861. 

4 American Foundation for the Blind. A Teacher Education Program for Thoee Who 
8e?ve Blind Children and Youth, New York: The Foundation, 1961. 

Rational 8odety for the Prevention of Bilndneas. Recommended Batlc Couree for Prep- 
aration of Teacher * of Partially Seeing Children, New York: The 8odety, 1961. 
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Factors Affecting Program Planning 

Many factors affect school program planning in addition to tho 
variety and changing: needs of the children. The resources, interests, 
and readiness to develop these and other school programs differ from 
one community to another and from State to State. There are some 
factors, however, which are particularly significant to the development 
of complete educational programs. They include the incidence, prev- 
alence, and location of pupils in need of such programs; whether 
provisions are made for visually handicapped children together or 
separately for children who are blind and for those who are partiallv 

seeing; and the size and location of school districts. 

Incidence and Prevalence 

The comparatively low prevalence of visually handicapped children 
often poses a problem to those responsible for providing special educa- 
tional facilities. Reliable figures on the number of these children in 
the school population are not available. Supervisors and consultants 
m charge of State and local programs report they find 1 visually 
handicapped child for every 1,000 to 1,500 of the school-age popula- 
tion. Blind children tend to be reported at the rate of aboiit 1 for 

f ° 4,0 °°‘ A 80,1001 in « large system may expect 

to find from 20 to 30 mentally retarded children and perhaps as mam- 
as 10 deaf and hard of hearing children in his schools for each visu- 
ally handicapped child in need of special services. He mav expect 
to find more than 00 mentally retarded children for each educational 
Wind child. Estimates projected beyond 1070 indicate the total num- 
ber of visually handicapped children may !>e considerably higher than 
at present, but that the prevalence of those considered by the schools 
as blind may drop to about 1 in even- 7,000 to 8,000 school-age children 
Several fairly recent developments affect these estimates, including 
n surge in the incidence of blindness among infants and the shift of 
emphasis m education from sight conservation to sight utilization. 

I he incidence of blindness among children lias always been relatively 
low, particularly since the turn of the century when preventive meas- 
ures removed ophthalmia neonatorum as a major cause. In 1940 a ' 
little known eye condition, retrolental fibroplasia, was reported on the 
increase. This condition, for the most part, affected premature in- 
fants. By 1955 medical research had isolated the primary cause as 
the administration of high concentrations of oxygen to these infants. 
Corrective measures were widely applied and retrolental fibroplasia 
all but disappeared. Thousands had been added, however, to the num- 
ber of visually handicapped children. Those handicapped by it began 
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I to attain school age in significant numbers. In this same period a 
1 shnrp increase in the general birthrate brought with it larger num- 
l>ers of children with visual limitations and blindness caused by 
factors other than retrolental fibroplasia. These too began to enter 
the Nation's school^, and a “wave*’ of visually handicapped children 
appeared as depicted in charts 3 and 4. 

The number of blind and ‘partially seeing children is expected to 
continue to rise along with the general child population. Two fac- 
tors, however, may tend to reduce the prevalence of those who will 
be classified ns blind by the schools in the years ahead. Those blinded 
by retrolental fibroplasia will not be replaced by others with this con-’ 
dition when they have moved through the schools. The change in 
educational practice from sight conservation to sight utilization also 
will tend to lower the percentage of those with visual limitations who 
are classified as blind. Emphasis on sight utilization, along with 
renewed interest in exact refraction and optical reading aids, is ex- 
pected to enable increasing numbers of children with low vision to 
Ivcome reasonably efficient readers of print. Children with low vision 
wlio in the past would have started their reading instruction by means 
n f braille are being taught to read print and are no longer classified 

for educational purposes as blind. 

' 4 

Dual Programs 

Another important consideration for program planning is whether 
provisions are made for visually handicapped children together or 
for blind and for partially seeing children separately. While many 
programs and schools use only the word blind in their titles, most of 
them admit pupils who have useful residual vision. * Some schools pro- 
vide separate classes or teachers for blind and for -partialK seeing 
children, while in other schools, children with both types of visual 
handicaps are instructed by the same teachers. The practicality of 
employing teachers prepared to serve l>oth types of children in systems 
where numbers tend to be too small to justify separate programs or 
teachers for each is l>eing realized by many school administrators. 
Some State and large metropolitan programs also have adopted this 
practice. Teacher and pupil transportation problems in congested 
areas have contributed to this trend. Another contributing factor is 
the belief that the many children with very low vision benefit from 
having teachers with dual preparation and responsibility. The neces- 
sity of (flaking an early placement of children with borderline vision in 
either a special unit for blind or partially seeing, or for transferring 
such a child from one unit to the other is removed when dual provi- 
sions are made. 
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Chart 4. — Reported readers of braille registered with the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, by grade level : 1959 and 1962 

Note.— In 1959 there were 7.830 pupil* registered (7,300 In grade* 1 through 12 and 
180 ungraded and multihandicapped): in 1962 the total wa* 8.930 (8.095 in grade* 1 
through 12 and 835 ungraded and multlhandlcapped). Number* are approximate*. 8pe- 
< Ini students, adults, and those for whom mode of reading was unspecified are excluded. 
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How Many Children Can the Special Teacher Serve? 

Average minimum numbers of visually handicapped children as- 
signed to each special teacher tend to range between 4 and 6 and maxi- 
mums between 10 and 15 in States which have developed specific 
standards in this area. Many factors affect the number of children 
assigned to each teacher, including: 

1 V*" , / aCber %t qun " fled s "l*“ rv,sor8 and 8peclal books and 

educational aids. A ready RU|>,»l.v of bmiks In braille and large print. 

tTThf fl f T| , Pment ' and Plldan<>e fron ' a K,, l*ervUor who Is a specialist 
In this field can Increase significantly the amount of time available to the 

earher for Instruction. When these provisions are not made, valuable 
teaching time may be taken to perform such routine clerical duties as 
equipment and materials procurement and production, the organlintlon 
and sii|tefvls|on of volunteer or pold transcribers and recordists, and the 

• proces * of and dismissal of children served by the special 

program. 1 

2. Age and grade span of the children. 

3. Variation In the needs of children. Children who have acquired pro- 
flclency In the basic learning skills and those with less severe hand!- 

T? <,,m,mrn " ro,V less Instruction. Young children 

and those with additional handle,* or complex learning problems tend 

serve* U f0 ,,IOrP " f , * >a< her ’ K Mn,e * ,h, ‘ rH,v ""lacing the number he can 

4. Geographic distribution of the children. The number of children will 
be fewer when served by Itinerant teachers who must travel over large 
ffeographio areas or In congested metropolitan centers. 

District Sire 

Another important consideration for program development is the 
size and torn t ion of school districts within the State or region to be 
served. The trend toward the consolidation of smaller districts has 
been apparent for years. As recently ns 1900, however, only about 

* ?/ th#n 35,000 H,s,ricfs °l )ora,in P ^liools in the Nation 

enrolled 1-, 000 or more pupils, and fewer than 125 enrolled 25,000 or 
more Most districts with small enrollment do not havefcnough 
visually handicapped children to justify employing even one Specially 
prepared teacher. Those with enrollments approximating 12,000 mav 
hav e as few ns 10 or 15 visually handicapped children, only tito 5 of 
whom may be educationally blind. During the 1970’s, however as 
many of those blinded by retrolentnl fibroplasia are graduated ind 
sight utilization practices liecome more fully developed, districts en- 
rolling no more than 12,000 children may expect to find only 1 or 2 who 
are educationally blind among the 10 or 15 visually handicapped chil- 
ren in their schools who require special services. 
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Neighboring school districts frequently pool stafr and other resources 
to provide special education for their visually handicapped children. 
A large majority of school districts, however, enroll fewer than 3,000 
children. The necessity to develop county and regional programs to 
serve these districts and to look to residential schools and State edu- 
cation departments for assistance in meeting the specialized instruc- 
tional needs of these children is apparent . 
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CH^fTER V 

$ome National Sources of Information and 

Educational Aids 

Special Books and Aids 

W? DUCATIONAL PROGRAMS for visually handicapped chil- 
li/ dren have been hampered from the beginning by a shortage of 
special equipment, books, and materials. The educational and recrea- 
:ional reading needs of blind and partially seeing children, as of al.1 
children, involve a wide variety of books. The problem is further 
complicated by the rapid increase in the number of visually handi- 
capped children in recent years and the wide dispersal of many of 
these children into small local and regional public school programs 
where sharing of aids is more difficult to arrange. Many of these chil- 
dren now are enrolled in the elementary grades. As they progress 
through junior and senior high schools, books becojne longer and more 
difficult and costly to produce, and the variety of equipment and books 
needed becomes even greater. Some of the major national sources of 
books and equipment produced for the particular use of visually handi- 
capped children are" listed in this chapter. The -many books and 
products available from commercial sources are not included but can 
be located through other references. 1 

American Printing House for the Blind 

If -left to their own and commercial resources alone, most States 
are unable to cope with the complex problems of providing educa- 
tional aids for visually handicapped children. The Federal act to 
“promote the education of the blind” was passed by Congress in 1879. 
It, provides that an annual appropriation be made to the American 
Printing House for the Blind (1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Ky.) 
for use in manufacturing and furnishing books and other aids and 
materials specially adapted for instructing visually handicapped 
school-age children. Public schools and educational institutions en- 

1 See appendix A. 
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California State Dept, of Education, Bureau of Audio-Vieuat Education, Sacramento. 

Special educational aids help add meaning and bring the world within reach 
of the visually handicapped child. 


rolling children whose vision with correction is not more than 20/200 
are eligible for benefits under this act. Information, lists, and cat- 
alogs of braille, large print and talking books, and other aids may 
be secured upon request. Information about this program also may 
be obtained from administrators of special education in State depart- 
ments of education or from superintendents of residential schools for 
visually handicapped children. These authorities have responsibility 
for orderin g and distributing aids furnished under this program. 2 


Current lists of epee Ini schools nnd Stnte special educal 
° fflce of Educatlon - Education for Exceptional Child 

*v*U2. 


pprHonnt'l miiy bp soon ret! 
Branch, Washington, D.C., 


I 
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Division for the Blind, Library of Congress 

Under this program library books (other than textbooks) in braille 
and talking book form are loaned free of charge to visually handi- 
capped persons ages 5 and above whose vision with correction is not 
more than 20/200. These are distributed through regional libraries 
whose names and addresses may be secured from the Division for the 
Blind of the Library of Congress (Washington 25, D.C.), State edu- 
cation departments, or superintendents of residential schools, for vis- 
ually handicapped children. 

Volunteer and Paid Braille Transcribers, Recordists, and Typists 

Many local and State programs for visually handicapped children 
depend heavily upon volunteer and paid transcribers and recordists 
for books and educational materials not otherwise available in appro- 
priate form. Volunteer braillists and recordists have made major 
contributions also to several national programs including that of the 
Library of Congress.* 

The National Braille Club, established in 1948, has nationwide mem- 
bership. It is composed of professional and lay persons and includes 
braillists, recordists, and others interested in the advancement of vol- 
unteer services for the visually handicapped. Names and addresses 
of officials of this and other volunteer organizations throughout the 
Nation may be secured from the Division for the Blind, Library of 
Congress. 

The American Printing House for the Blind maintains a list of 
all textliook materials reported to them which are produced by volun- 
teers in braille, large print, and disc and tape recordings. Mail in- 
quiries are invited from schools, students, and other individuals for 
referral services on the location of these books. 3 4 

Some additional sources of books and aids are : 

» 

Howe Press, Perkins School for the Blind, 175 North Beacon St., 

Watertown 72, Mass. 

Embosses braille books, music, and maps, and manufactures appliances and 
games for the blind. 


3 See appendix A for list of publications helpful to persons using or transcribing books and 
nm ferial* for the blind. 

4 Thomas A. Bledsoe. “General Catalog of Volunteer-Produced Textbooks at the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind," The International Journal for the Education of the 
Blind, Vol. XII, Np. 1 , October 1962. 
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Jewish Braille Institute of America, 48 East 74th St., New York 
21, N.Y. ' 

Elementary and secondary textbooks in braille and recorded form, drculat- 
ing record library and special materials on request. 

National Aid to Visually Handicapped, 3201 Balboa St., San Fran- 
cisco 21, Calif. 

Textbooks and other material are prepared in. 18 -point type, mostly through 
the assistance of volunteers. 

National Braille Press, Inc., 88 St. Stephen St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Maintains a volunteer service for transcription. Including music, sound- 
scribing, and tape recordings. 

Recording for the Blind, 121 East 58th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

Records textbooks and educational material primarily for visually handi- 
capped high school students preparing for college, college students, and 
adults engaged in some form of educational training. 

Volunteers Service for. the Blind, Inc.,' 332 South 13th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. -- 

Textbooks in braille and recorded form as well as other materials and 
services. 






Distribution of Educational Aids 

Efficient distribution to assure maximum use of all special books 
and educational aids has become increasingly important during this 
period of expanding programs and acute shortages. As enrollments 
have risen and school programs have increased, equipment and books [ 
needed in one district or residential school often are found in storage 
in another within the same or a. neighboring State. Transcribers also 
often duplicate one another’s work. Statewide and regional pro- 
grams to coordinate the distribution of books and equipment ami 
the transcribing of needed textbooks have been very effective in the 
areas m which they have been developed. The employment of field 1 
representatives by the American Printing House for the Blind and of [ 
specialists in the education of visually handicapped children by more 
State departments of education and county and city school systems 
have added additional resources for solving some of these complex 
problems. The following reports published by the American Fonnda 
tion for the Blind will be of interest to persons responsible for the 
distribution of educational aids for blind and partially seeing children : 
Guidelines for the Coordination and Distribution of Educational 
Materials for Blind Children , 1961; and National Conference on 
Preparation and Distribution of Educational Materials for Blind 
Children in Public Schools, 1959 and 1960. 
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Low-Vision Optical Aids 

The use of low-vision aids by children in special education pro- 
grams has met with mixed success, but, in general, cautious optimism 
is developing. With the shift of emphasis in school programs from 
sight, conservation to sight utilization lias come the realization that 
many children with very low visual acuity no longer need be expected 
to rely solely upon braille or large-print books for their reading. 
Some areenabled to read ordinary print when trained and encouraged 
to hold it very close. Some are enabled to do so by exact refraction 
and stronger ordinary lenses. Others have benefited greatly from 
the use of magnifiers and special lenses. This is particularly true 
in certain program’s and sections of the country where emphasis has 
been placed on a team approach to providing these aids and on con- 
tinued guidance and followup study of their use. A growing number 
of eye specialists are recommending that all persons with very lim- 
ited vision be examined thoroughly to see if they can benefit from 
the use of various types of magnifying devices and individually fitted 
low- vision optical aids. Special clinics have been formed in many 
localities to perform these services. Eye specialists, State and local 
education agencies, arid health and vocational rehabilitation agencies 
generally are able to provide information concerning the location of 
these facilities. The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness serves as a national clearinghouse for information about low- 
vision aids clinics and the various types of aids available. 


Suggested Readings 


Abei, Oeoroie I.ee. Hr tourer* for Teacher* of Blind with Sighted Children, 
Educational Series No. 0, New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1057. 

American Foundation for the Bund, Guidelines for the Coordination and 
Distribution of Educational Materials for Blitid Children, New York: The 
Foundation, 1961. 

.Xationol Conference on Preparation and Distribution of Educational 

Materials for Blind Children in Public Schools, New York : The Foundation, 
1059. 

IU.RD 80 E, Thomas A. “General Catalog of Volunteer-Produced Textbooks at 
the American Printing House for the Blind,” The International Journal for 
the Education of the Blind, Vol. XII, No. 1. October 1962. 

Division for the Bund, Library of Conoress.' Volunteer Braille Transcribing, 
Revised Edition, Washington, D.C. : The Library, 1961. 
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1 

Dorp, Maxine B., and Scharry, Earl R. Instruction Manual for Braille Tran- 
scribing, Washington, D.C. : Division for the Blind, Library of Congress, 196l. 

Fonda, Gerald, “Characteristics and Low-Vision Corrections In Albinism." 
Archives of Ophthalmology, Vol. 68. December 1962. 

Lenses for Subnormal Vision, New York: National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Publication 400. 

Galisdorfer, Lorraine. Educational Reading Guide for the Partially Seeing, 
Buffalo, X.Y. : Henry Stewart, Inc., 1959. A list of rending materials available 
In 1959. 

Gibbons, Helen. “Low Vision Aids— The Educator’s Responsibility,’’ The In- 
ternational Journal for the Education of the Blind, Vol. XII. No. 4, May 1903. 

Hall, Margaret. Books for Tired Eyes, Chicago : American Library Association. 
Undated. 

t 

Helm s, Arthur. Recording Books for the Blind, New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1961. 

Mtf.li.er. Elise R. "Library Services for Blind Children Provided Through the 
New Jersey State Commission for the Blind." Itinerant Teaching Service for 
Blind Children. Appendix V. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1957. 

' o 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Some Suggested Sources 
of Equipment and Teacher Aids for Partially Seeing Children, New York: 
The Society, 1962. 

Recording for the Bund. Inc. Ho w to Vse Educational Recordings Effectively. 
New York: Recording for the Blind. Inc., 121 East 58th St., 1962. A mnnunl 
prepared for students and counselors. 

Sloane. Albert, et al. The Value of Low Vision Aids, New York: National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Publication 403, 1961. 

The University of the State of New Yo’rk, State Education Department, 
Bureau of Handicapped Children. Adapting Materials for Educating Blind 
with Sighted Children, Albany, N.Y. : The University, 1961. 


APPENDIX A 

Sources of Professional Literature 


Residential schools for the visually handicapped. State education departments, 
and local school systems frequently have rather extensive collections of litera- 
ture in this field, which are sometimes made available for loan. Some of the 
agencies and organizations which routinely publish material in this field include: 

The American Association of Instructors of the Blind, 2363 South Spring 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. Proceedings of national conventions and Th*' In- 
ternationa I Journal for the Education of the Blind. 

The American Association of Workers for the Blind, 1311 K Street XIV., 
Washington, D.C. Proceedings of national conferences. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th St., New York 11, 
X.Y. Pamphlets on special topics and the Ne tc Outlook for the Blind. 
The Foundation also operates a lending library of more than 25,000 pieces 
of literature in this field. 

Children’s Bureau, I'.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 23, D.C. Pamphlets on selected topics. 

Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 16th St. XW., Washington, D.C. 
Journal of Exceptional Children and monographs on S]>ecinl topics. 

Council for the Education of the Partially Seeing, Division of the Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1201 16tb St. X.W., Washington, D.C. Newt- 
letter. 

. Division for the Blind, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Catalogs, 
book lists, and pamphlets on selected topics. 

The Xational Society, for the Prevention of Blindness. 16 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. Catalogs of publications, films, materials, and Sight 
Saving Review. 

Office of Education,' Education for Exceptional Children Branch, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pamphlets on selected topics. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Division of Services for the Blind,' De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pamphlets on rehabilitation and employment opportunities. 


Lists of Commercial Books and Materials 

Abel, Geoboie Lee. Resource* for Teachers of Blind with Sighted Children, 
Educational Series No* 9, New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1957. 
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Gausdorfer, Lorraine. Educational Reading Guide lor the Partially Seeing, 
Buffalo, N.Y. : Henry Stewart,' Inc., 1959. A list of reading materials avail- 
able In 1950. " 

A Graded Lust of Bookb for School Libraries, 1960-62. New York : Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1962. Tills list includes books in 18- and 24-point type 
and those especially written for slow readers. 

Hall, Margaret. Books for Tired Eyre, Chicago : American Library Association. 
Undated. 

National Society for the Prevention of Bundness. 8ome Suggested 8ourcc» 
of Equipment and Teacher Aids for Partially Seeing Children-, New York: The 
Society, 1962. 

University of the State of New -York, State Education Department, Burf.av 
for Handicapped Children. Adapting Materials for Educating Blind With 
Sighted Children, and Sources of Books, Tangible Aids and Recordings for 
Blind Children, Albany, N.Y. : The. University. 1961. (illineo.) 


Publications Helpful to Persons Using or Transcribing 
Books and Materials for the Blind 

Division for the Blind, Library of Congress, Volunteer Braille Transcribing, Re- 
vised Edition. Washington, D.C. : The Library, 1961. 

Dorf, Maxine B., and Scharry, Earl R. Instruction Manual for Braille Tran- 
scribing, Washington, D.C. : Division for the Blind, Library of Congress, 1961. 

Helms, Arthur. Recording Books for the Blind, New York : American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1961. 

Mueller, Ellse R. “Library Services for Blind Children Provided Through the 
New Jersey State Commission for the Blind,” Itinerant Teaching Service for 
Blind Children, Appendix V, New York : American Foundation for the Blind. 
1957. 

Proceedings of the National Braille Club Conferences (published periodically). 

Recordings for the Blind, Inc., Hotc to Use Educational Recordings Effectively, 
New York 22: Recording for the Blind. 121 East 58th Street, 1962. A manual 
prepared for students and counselors. 
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Eye Examination Report 


Name of pupil 

Address 

School 1 

Grade 


City 


Birthdate 


Sex 


I. Diagnosis: 

Approximate age or date of onset or first diagnosis 
II. Prognosis: 


No 


Is condition relatively permanent and stationary? Yes 

Nature and extent of possible change 

III. Visual acuity: Near Far 

Without glasses: Right Right 

Left Left 

Both * Both 


With glasses: 


Right 

Left 

Both 


Right 

Left 

Both 


IV. 


i v. 

I 

VI. 


If visual fields are defective, please attach charts. 
Is child receiving type of treatment needed? Yes 
If no, please specify: 


No 


Date child was examined or last treated 

Date re-examination is recommended 

Has child been examined for possible 

Yes No 

type 


19 _ 

19 - 


distance 
use 


use of low vision optical aids? 
If child is fitted with an aid, please indicate 

recommended reading 

and any special instructions for its 


Examiner 

Professional Title 

Address — 

City State 

Please return this completed form to: 

f. 
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